CHAPTER X
WILLIAM HARVEY AND HIS TIMES.
XVII-CENTURY MEDICINE
THE seventeenth century was a period of intense intellectual
activity in all the arts and sciences.1 In the realm of medicine
it was indeed a golden age. New ideas took root and flourished,
new discoveries were made and adopted. There was a.general
feeling of dissatisfaction with the past, and a thirst for fresh
knowledge. Nevertheless, during the period of transition old
methods and concepts persisted, so that we find Sir Theodore
Turquet of Mayerne, the most fashionable physician of his day,
still making use of theriac and of a decoction of earthworms, the
great Sir Thomas Browne still believing in witches, many distin-
guished practitioners still regarding the stars as potent influences
in the control of health and diseases, and, as every student of
Shakespeare knows, the Galenic pathology of the " humours "
still holding its own.
The conservative worshippers of Galen and his school were,
however, far outnumbered by the seekers after new truths, some
of whom in their eagerness to find something to replace antiquated
notions constructed " systems," which in turn became obsolete.
Among the unbiased investigators of the seventeenth century
there stands forth the noble figure of William Harvey, who by
his genius and insight revolutionized medical science. Before
referring to Harvey's achievement, it may be interesting to glance
at the philosophical and scientific background which existed
during the early part of this great century of medical progress.
Philosophers and Scientists
The reform of philosophy was a necessary prelude to scientific
discovery. Bacon and Descartes were the reformers. Each stated
his views with caution, having no desire to become a martyr
for truth, yet each made a valuable contribution to the sum of
human knowledge, and both were actuated by utilitarian motives.
1 Basil Willey, The Sesenteenth-Cmtoiy Background, 1934
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